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grand end is to love God, — to know the glory of God, to recreate it first 
in oneself and then in others ' ' (p. 509). 

George M. Duncan. 
Yale University. 

The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co., 1906. — pp. ix, 549. 

"The purpose of this essay in descriptive psychology is to provide a 
survey of a comprehensive aspect of human psychic endowment. The 
very definition of psychology as the science of consciousness has tended to 
focus attention upon conditions of high introspective lucidity, and, by 
implication, to look upon areas from which such illumination is withdrawn, 
as quite too obscurely lighted for profitable examination. ' ' The aspect of 
human psychic endowment to which the author refers is the subconscious, 
and within the subconscious he would include "those manifestations of 
consciousness and . . . those varieties of its activities that take place 
below the threshold of our fully waking minds. ' ' 

The subconscious functions of the normal (Part I) and of the abnormal 
mind (Part II) are considered in order, while matters of interpretation and 
of theory are reserved for separate treatment at the end of the book (Part 
III). 

The First Part of the work brings together a great number of every-day 
instances of the subconscious, — in absentmindedness, in incubation, in 
lapses, in automatisms, in stereoscopic fusion, in auditory localization. It 
attempts to define the relation existing between the more general aspects 
of consciousness, — attention, volition, perception, association, habituation, 
elaboration, and self-apprehension, — and subconscious functions. Con- 
sciousness is, so the author maintains, an evolutionary agent, an elaborator 
of "means and measures," a reflective centralized "leader" which co6p- 
erates with the organized activities of the nervous system. This coopera- 
tion involves varying states of mind, which range from complete diffusion 
to complete concentration. Subconscious factors abound at both extremes ; 
in states of revery, day-dreaming, Zerstreutheit, as well as in the margins 
of the strongly attentive consciousness. 

As to the mechanism and modus operandi of the subconscious, the same 
laws of association obtain as in full consciousness. Galton's conception 
of the subconscious as an antechamber suggests its importance to thinking. 
Within it is assembled and held in Bereitschaft a mass of relevant material 
which gives richness, resource, and variety to the topic of thought. 
Moments of distraction, "peripatetic diversions," periods of incubation, 
are useful, the author suggests, because they involve a distribution of atten- 
tion over a wide area otherwise inaccessible. Although the subconscious 
is not actually creative, it ministers to thought by its unlimited store of 
assimilative processes. 

The term ' subconscious ' has been badly and loosely used. As a result, 
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psychology has come to regard it with disfavor. It is, however, only fair 
to ask whether a legitimate reinstatement is not possible, or even desirable. 
If the word can be used with success to cover such a variety of matters as 
•trends,' 'dispositions,' 'lapses,' 'automatisms,' 'temperamental tenden- 
cies,' 'unconscious cerebrations,' 'unconscious inferences,' and the like, 
to say nothing of its service in the interpretation of the distinctly abnormal, 
it undoubtedly deserves a place in psychological terminology. Some such 
use as this, — a little less broad, possibly, — Professor Jastrow proposes. 
The attempt to measure his success raises at once two serious scruples 
which must haunt every critical consciousness solicited by the term. In 
the first place, the subconscious is either a part of, not a substratum to, 
consciousness (to use the latter term in the customary sense), or it is 
simply a name invented to cover certain hypothetical functions of the 
nervous system. The author seems to regard it as the dim, blurred, 
unanalyzed, unclarified portion of consciousness (although he often employs 
' consciousness ' in a less inclusive sense than is common). It may be 
said, therefore, to constitute a part of every normal mental state. Why, 
then, ^^conscious ? It may reduce to a choice of evils ; but if the old, 
bad, equivocal word is to be retained, more definite notice of the precise 
meaning to be conveyed might profitably be given. Explicitness in the 
matter would not have been wasted upon the psychologist ; but it is simply 
indispensable to the layman of strong prepossessions, who has, more 
likely than not, derived his notion of the subconscious from the gossip of 
Psychical Research. 

But, again, some common element, if the term is to be retained, should 
pervade all functions or factors or 'procedures' labelled 'subconscious.' 
Is this common element to be found ? Consider, as an instance, the 
assumed ' unconscious inference ' in the perception of distance and of 
instrumental timbre, on the one hand, and, on the other, the linguistic 
lapse or the renewal of an old motor habit ; or, once more, compare 'the 
scientific spirit ' with the search for a pencil stuck behind the ear. The 
common factor is, to say the least, not obvious. If it be urged that all 
these matters alike imply conditions not resident in the immediate experi- 
ence, the reply is that remote conditions are too widely involved to furnish 
a sufficient differentia of subconsciousness. 

The Second Part of the book follows "the method of the abnormal." 
It gives a descriptive account of dreams and dreamlike states, of dissociated 
consciousnesses, and altered and disintegrated personalities. Criticism 
and explanation are left, for the most part, to the chapters on theory. The 
most important chapter of the volume (Part HI, chapter i) devotes some 
fifty pages to "The Conception of the Subconscious." These fifty pages 
can scarcely be said to convey a clear and distinct idea of what, after all, 
this mysterious agent is. When the reader comes face to face with the 
ultimate problem of the book, he is met by elaborate and confusing figures 
of speech. Consciousness is represented as an impressionistic sketch, as a 
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complexly agitated current with a "unitary resultant that becomes the 
introspective representative, " "a delegate . . . in the parliament of delib- 
eration." To consciousness, "qualified applicants succeed in delivering 
their messages " ; "the psychic instrument . . . has subtle and complex 
qualitative sensibilities " ; "the voice of the single claimant towers," etc. ; 
we give it a "recognizing nod," or "the sentinel sounds his alarm." 
Along with this allegorical exhibition of the subconscious comes the 
"experimental approach" through two bits of evidence, one of which is 
irrelevant (judgments of difference with two nearly equal stimuli) and the 
other doubtful both as to fact and as to interpretation (Miiller-Lyer with 
shadows). 

In the reviewer's opinion, a less veiled, more direct, and more matter- 
of-fact approach to the margin, or background, or fringe, or unanalyzable 
residue of consciousness (or, if you please, to the 'subconscious') would 
have relieved the reader and would have better served the main purpose of 
the book. This purpose is to demonstrate the participation of the factors 
under discussion in the adaptive functions, normal and abnormal, of the 
organized mind. 

In the application of his subject to the psychology of the abnormal, the 
author seems (even on careful rereading of ' ' The Subconscious as 
Abnormal") to rely less upon his favorite principle than upon certain 
imported concepts, namely, "dissociation," " personal quality, " "mental 
energy," and "feelings of self-activity. " With this generous importation, 
the treatment of the abnormal descends to the type of explanation to be 
found, for example, in Janet's works on hysteria. It is explanation by 
means of large, unanalyzed concepts, applied uncritically. Explanation of 
this kind can never be definitive. To say that the actions of the hysterical 
patient lack personal quality, or that sections of his consciousness are dis- 
sociated from the self, is more precise and more technical than the layman's 
crude diagnosis, but it is of exactly the same quality. It is neither an 
adequate psychological account of the hysterical consciousness nor a theory 
of the disorder. 

Admirers of Professor Jastrow's Fact and Fable in Psychology will find 
The Subconscious to be a book of quite a different temper. While it is not 
more profound, it is more involved and more difficult than the earlier work. 
Inasmuch, however, as it includes mature criticism of a great variety of 
mental derangements, the book must be taken into serious account by all 
psychologists who set out to traverse the half-explored territory of the 
abnormal. 

I. M. Bentley. 
Cornell University. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-Day. By Joseph Alexander 
Leighton. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — pp. x, 248. 
The aim of this work, as announced by the author, is to consider the 

bearings of the ethical teaching of Jesus upon the moral foundations of 



